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DISTRIBUTING THE JOURNAL 

Our mailing list includes now 
about 5,800 names, compiled from 
many sources. There are doubtless 
mistakes. Are you, reader, by any 
chance receiving more than one copy 
of each issue? If so, you are depriv- 
ing some one else of the message we 
are all interested in spreading. In 
case there is any error in the matter 
of distribution as far as you are con- 
cerned, kindly inform the Editor— 
and if possible send him copies of the 
wrappers containing the Journal. 
They will most clearly indicate the 
source of the error. 





ON TO LINCOLN 

Final information regarding our 
forthcoming meeting will be found 
on the pages that follow. There are 
very few changes from the prelimi- 
nary announcements in the January 
Journal. One of the most impor- 
tant changes concerns our concert; 
this will be discussed by itself in the 
section which follows. Remember 
the official railroad route is the Chi- 
and Great Western. If you 
have mislaid your copy of the Janu- 
ary Journal, in which full details 
were given regarding the special 
train service this road will provide, 
write to the General Passenger 
Agent at Chicago. In Mr. Miller’s 
contribution on page six you will 
find details coneerning Lincoln, in- 
cluding information about our Head- 
quarters, the Hotel Lincoln. Read 
everything in the symposium, and 
then sit down quietly for serious 
meditation. Most of you who receive 
this Journal ought to decide to go to 
the Conference in the geographical 
center of the United States for just 
ene all—inclusive reason—it will be 
a wise investment of time, energy, 


cago 
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und money. Don’t bemoan the diffi- 
culties in the way: the more it costs 
to go, the more determined you 
should be to make the returns more 


valuable. 





THAT CONCERT OF OURS 
Since the January issue appeared 
arrangements have been perfected 
for what promises to be one of the 
strongest features on the Lincoln 
meeting.—W. L. Tomlins, the fam- 
ous conductor and inspirer of con- 
ductors, is to have complete charge 
of the concert by the Supervisors! 
This genius, whose work is synon- 
6mous with inspiration, will work 
with us in rehearsal and in concert 
and will doubtless impress a spirit- 
ual significance upon our work that 
will affect us and our pupils for 
years to come. It is a rare oppor- 
tunity. He will follow closely the 
scheme outlined in the January 
Journal with one important excep- 
tion. For many reasons, which space 
forbids our printing at this time, he 


will substitute for the work an- 
nounced, Elgar’s Music Makers, 


Parry’s setting of Milton’s Ode to 
Music, Blest Pair of Sirens. This 
will mean some inconvenience to 
the goodly number of our members 
who have already purchased the El- 
gar work. But the H. W. Gray Co., 
2 W. 45 St., N. Y. City will permit 
anyone who so desires, to return his 
copy of The Music Makers and ob- 
tain the amount he paid for it. This 
same company will supply Parry’s 
Blest Pair of Sirens at 25 cents a 
copy. Retain Elgar’s beautiful work 
tor your own comfort and inspira- 
tion, or return it to the publisher, 
as you wish, but be sure to get a 
copy of the Parry work which is the 
one Mr. Tomlins has chosen for the 














first part of the program. The time 
is short before the Lincoln meeting 
and possibly you will not have time 
to get the work and study it before- 
hand as Mr. Tomlins wishes you to 
do. So there will be an adequate 
supply of the copies for sale at Lin- 
coln. For the other two parts of the 
program Mr. Tomlins has made some 
reamrkable selections — some new 
ones that you will be glad to become 
acquainted with: some old ones that 
will blossom forth with new radi- 
ance under this magician leader. 





MORE ABOUT THE PROPOSED 
COMMITTEE OF FORTY-EIGHT 

The contributed editorial in our 
preceding issue has called forth 
some jnteresting comments. We are 
pleased to give space to one of these. 
“T like your suggestion of having a 
nationwide committee with one rep- 
resentative in each state. It is ex- 
cellent and, in fact, one of the best 
plans thus far suggested for propa- 
ganda work. The wheels are rolling 
now in this organized effort for 
school music and it is good business 
to see that they are kept moving. 
As I see it, your committee would 
help in a large way. 

There ought to be unanimity of 
action in claims as to the value of 
music and its place of relative im- 
portance in the course of study. Your 
committee would help greatly in a 
campaign of this sort. For the pres- 
ent, not to overstate and by so doing 
prejudice the cause, we are satisfied 
if musie is recognized as of equal 
value to that of any other study in 
the curriculum. But later the de- 


mand will probably be made for a 
wider recognition of the value of 
music, approximating a return to the 
Greek standard. 
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The sentiment for school music is 
improving, even in the estimation of 
the outside musician, and to this end 
the Music Supervisors’ Conference 
and the Music Supervisors’ Journal 
have played no small part. One of 
the prominent musicians of our city 
said to me a few days ago: I have 
just been reading the last issue of 
Music Supervisors’ Journal, which 
a friend thrust into my hand on the 
train. I must say you school music 
people are a wide-awake lot. In 
fact, you seem to be the only well 
organized and earnest bunch in the 
music business. I wonder if your 
claims are not going to come true, 
namely, that you are the dominating 
power in music in this country. I 
believe this is true and it will be in- 
creasingly so in proportion as you 
people realize your importance and 
the opportunity you have. 

The above coming from an eminent 
musician, is both significant and en- 
couraging for educational music, 
and, as I have intimated above, it is 
direct testimony to the unique value 
of organized effort as exerted by the 
Music Supervisors’ Conference and 
the Music Supervisors’ Journal. The 
widest possible sentiment for music 
as a vitalizing force in education is 
an urgent need, and the Conference 
and the Journal are dedicated to this 
end. They are the great advertising 
mediums and everything should be 
done to make them continuously 
more and more effective. As workers 
for school music we already have 
in these the nucleus of an excellent 
organization and it only remains to 
inform them with dominating en- 
ergy and with the right spirit. I 
think your committee of forty-eight, 
one from each state, would help 
greatly in the general plan.” 
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Final Program — Lincoln, Nebraska, Meeting 


Music Supervisors’ National Conference 


March 20-24, 1916 
Headquarters and Many Meetings at Hotel Lincoln 


MONDAY, MARCH 20 


8:30 A. M. Visiting Schools till 2:30 P. M. 
3:00 P. M. Special Classes from visiting cities. 
:00 P. M. Sub-rehearsal for Sopranos in preparation for Supervisors’ Concert. 
Conducted by Mr. Tomlins. 
6:15 P. M. Informal supper groups. 
8:00 P. M. Concert by Orchestras and Bands of Lincoln Public Schools. 
9:00 P. M. Comic Opera by High Schools. 
TUESDAY, MARCH 21 
§:30 A. M. Visiting Violin Classes in Public Schools. 
9:30 A. M. Classes from different grades, taught by Mr. Miller. 
11:00 A. M. Classes taught by visiting supervisors, illustrating different methods 
of instruction. 
12:45 Noon Sub-rehearsal for Altos. Mr. Tomlins. 


1:30 P. M. Formal opening of Conference. 


oo 


a o 


~ 


Address of Welcome— 
For the City, Mayor C. W. Bryan. 
For the Schools, F. M. Hunter, Superintendent. 


Response and President’s Address— 
Will Earhart, Pittsburgh. 


:15 P. M. Address: The Place of Music in a Scheme of General Democratic Edu- 


cation—by Dr. John W. Withers, Principal, Harris Teachers’ 
College, St Louis, Mo. 


45 P. M. Program by pupils of the Lincoln Elementary Schools. 

00 P. M. Sub-rehearsal for Tenors and Basses. Mr. Tomlins. 

15 P. M. Informal Supper groups. 

:00 P. M. The Contest of the Nations. Operetta with Dances, N. Clifford Page, 
By pupils of the Junior High Schools of Lincoln. 

:15 P. M. Reception for Members of the Conference by Lincoln Hosts. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 22 


:30 A. M. Visiting High School. Chapel program. 


9:00 A. M. Visiting High School Classes in Musical Appreciation, Musical History, 


11: 


12 


Harmony, Voice. Solos by students. 


30 A. M. Program by Professor Sydney Silber, piano, and Professor Carl Steckel- 
berg, violin, of the School of Music of the University of Nebraska. 


:00 Noon Dinner at the High School cafe. 














1:30 P. M. 
2:15 P. M. 


2:00 P. M. 


4:00 P. M. 


6:15 P. M. 
8:00 P. M. 


9:30 A. M. 
9:40 A. M. 


10:30 A. M. 


11:30 A. M. 
12:30 Noon 


2:30 P. M. 





6:15 P. M. 


8:30 P. M. 


9:30 A. M. 


10:45 A. M. 


11:30 A. M. 


12:30 Noon 
2:30 P. M. 


8:00 P. M. 
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In Banquet Hall, Lincoln Hotel, Discussion of school work seen. 


Address by Mr. Otto Kinkeldey, Chief of Music Department, Public 
Library, New York City. 

Selections from Samson and Delilah, Saint-Saens. Chorus of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 

Full Rehearsal for the program by the Conference on Thursday eve- 
ning. Mr. Tomlins. 

Banquet and Round Table Discussion. 

Grand opera by the High School students, Oliver Theatre. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 23 


Violin Solo: Prof. August Molzer. 


Address: The Correlation of Artistic Instruction, Professor Paul H. 
Grummann, Director, School of Fine Arts, University of Nebraska. 


Address by William L. Tomlins. 


Business Meeting. 


Informal luncheon groups. 


Topic: How a Supervisor May Aid in Making His Community Musical. 
Introduction by Chairman, E. B. Gordon, Winfield, Kans.: The 
value of music as a leisure occupation. Music Supervision—A 
social service: Miss Eleanor Smith of Hull House, Chicago. The 
Community Orchestra: Mr. John Beatty, Grand Rapids: Mich. 
The organization and development of Evening Choruses: Mr. 
Will Earhart, Pittsburgh, Pa. Informal Group Singing: Prof. 
P. W. Dykema, Madison, Wis. What the Supervisor May Do to 
ee Music in the Homes: Mrs. Bessie Whiteley, Kansas 

ity, Mo. 


Banquet and Round Table Discussion. 


Concert by Conference (See Editorial Comment, page 2). 


FRIDAY, MARCH 24 


Topic and Discussion: The Teaching of Applied Music in Public Schools. 
Wm. — White, Des Moines, Ia.; Miss Haywood, Lincoln. Neb.; and 
others. 


Address: An Analysis of Methods and Practice of Teaching Public School 
Music, Walter Van Dyke Bingham, Professor of Psychology and 
Head of Department of Teacher Training, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh Pa. 


Business Meeting. 
Informal luncheon groups. 


Topic and Discussion: Public performance of Public School Music work. 
Why? What, How? When? Where? Irving W. Jones, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison. 


(After close of Conference) Grand Opera, Bizet’s Carmen. Complete 

stage performance, featuring Walter Wheatley, Louise Le Baron, 
and Louis Kreidler of the Century and Metropolitan Opera Com- 
panies. 
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A Final Word From Our Host 


By C. H. MILLER, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Past meetings have been held in 
cities so large that very few of the 
citizens knew that such a gathering 
was in session. At Lincoln, Nation- 
al Conventions are a rare occur- 
rence, and this one will be the cen- 
ter of interest during the week. Al- 
ready about one hundred Nebras- 
kans have registered for the coming 
meeting and large numbers of our 
people will take advantage of the as- 
sociate membership privilege. 

Lincoln is locted just a little north 
of the geographical center of the 
United States. Railroads extend in 
all directions. Our city was one of 


the first to give full credit for pri- 


vate music work and the opportunity 
will be given of studying every phase 
of high school music. Two years 
ago we set a precedent when we gave 
the Opera Martha with an entire 
high school cast and orchestra—at 
that time only one member of the 
high school had studied voice. To- 
day a large number are doing good 
work as private voice students. A 
demonstration of this work will be 
one of the features of the meeting. 
Lincoln has four conservatories 
of music besides many private teach- 
ers. The State University with over 
4,000 students, Wesleyan University 
with a large enrollment and several 
other educational institutions offer 
so much encouragement to cultural 
education that Lincoln has_ been 
called the “Athens of the West.” 
The publie schools have not spe- 
cialized in music, but every line of 
modern school activity has been vig- 
orously pursued. Among the things 


here that have attracted national at- 
tention are School Gardens, Junior 
Civic Leagues, Vocational Guidance, 
The Junior High School Organiza- 
tion, Prevocational Schools, Com- 
munity Evening Schools, Efficiency 
Tests, and Athletic Supremacy. All 
the special subjects are given an 
cqual chance for efficiency. 

The State University has taken a 
leading position in the recognition 
of music education and representa- 
tives of that institution will be pres- 
cnt to assist in the discussion of 
questions relating to the University. 

The Hotel Lincoln is headquarters 
for the meeting. It will accommo- 
date about four hundred members in 
first-class style provided the rooms 
are used to their normal capacity. 
But this result would be impossible 
if double rooms were used by only 
one person. So get your parties, and 
“double up.” The rates are lower 
than in the larger cities. No one 
need pay more than $2.50 for the 
best room and the majority will not 
pay more than one dollar or one doi- 
lar and a half. On Tuesday, Wednes- 
day and Thursday evenings, dinner 
will be served in the large banquet 
hall for 75 cents each. The restau- 
rants are numerous and very moder- 
ate in price, a good popular priced 
lunch room being operated in the 
hotel. 

A small city has the advantage in 
distance. Every place where it is 
necessary for us to go is so near, that 
time and strength are not all con- 
sumed in moving from place to place. 

We have eighteen grade schools, 














three of them being prevocational 
schools and the others having the 
Junior High School organization. 
Each one has a department teacher 
who teaches all the music in the up- 
per grades. The Clinton school has 
one teacher who teaches music in 
nearly all the grades. McKinley pre- 
vocational has one music teacher for 
nearly all the rooms during this se- 
mester. 

Miss Haywood teaches the theoret- 
ical musie in the High School and 
has charge of the musical programs 
given in Chapel. The bands and or- 
chestras have professional leaders. 

A new manual will be printed 
showing the organization and courses 
of study in the different departments 
of the work. A description of the 
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method of accrediting private les- 
sons with the regulations governing 
the High School work will be dis- 
tributed to the Supervisors. 

We have no historical shrines, and 
only one monument; but this one of 
the two worthy ones of the great 
emancipator. Many will be inter- 
ested to see “Fairview” the home of 
America’s orator the “Great Amer- 
ican Commoner”, William Jennings 
Bryan. 

If your visit to Lineoln it not 
profitable and instructive, it will not 
be through lack of intention or effort 
on the part of the hosts. You have 


heard of western hospitality. We 
await vour coming, knowing that 


you will bring to us more than we 
can give you. 





Why Go To Lincoln? 
A Symposium by Twenty-five of Our Members 


’ 


Editor‘s note: 


No better means of feeling the pulse of our members 


can be recommended than the perusal of our this month’s symposium. 
The spirit in which these twenty-five contributors have consented to ap- 
pear in print is excellently summarized in the following note which ac- 
companied one article: “Am sending a little ‘something’ about the Con- 


ference at Linco!n. 


sor to make her first appearance with 
Writing articles is not one of my numer- 


worthy a place in the Journal. 


I hope it may help some faint hearted village supervi- 


us,—that is if you consider it 


ous (?) accomplishments, but being thoroughly in earnest for the better- 
ment of musical interests, I am willing to add my little plea.” 


W. GHERKENS, Oberlin, 
Ohio. 

Why Go? 

Because Public School Music is 
in a tremendously important transi- 
tional stage just now, and because 
everybody therefore needs to know 
just as much as possible about what 


is being done, and about what new 


Rat, ie 





ideas are being projected by those 
who are leaders in the field. 

The best place in the world to find 
out these things is at the Supervi- 
sors’ National Conference, and the 
fact that this year, at Lincoln, there 
is to be an opportunity not only of 
hearing new ideas presented and dis- 
cussed, but also of seeing many new 
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kinds of work in actual operation, 
makes this one of the most signifi- 
cant occasions in the whole history 
of School Music. 

If you want to get a bigger job 
than you are holding down now, 
make yourself so much bigger than 
your job that some other superin- 
tendent will see you and want you 
at a larger salary. The best possible 
way to make yourself bigger than 
your job is to bring yourself into 
contact with those who are leaders in 
your particular field of activity ; and 
the best possible place to come into 
contact with these leaders will be at 
Lincoln next month. Shall I see you 
there? 





2. AGNES BENSON, Chicago, Illi- 


nois. 

Why should I go to Conference? 

First, to inform myself as to con- 
ditions and possible developments in 
music in other communities. 

Second, to enjoy meeting the vari- 
ous supervisors from all parts of the 
country and renew old friendships. 

Third, to gain added inspiration 
and a broader outlook. 

Fourth, because I can’t afford to 
miss it. 





3. KATHRINE POWERS, Ottu- 
mua, Iowa. 

You can’t afford to miss it, J can’t 
afford to miss it, if it even compares 
with the other National Conferences 
of Music Supervisors I’ve attended. 

Why? 

1. One gains inspiration if noth- 
ing else by meeting with such an en- 
thusiastic body of people, and I’m 
safe in saying that no one will go 
away who has absorbed only inspi- 
ration. 

2. It is encouraging even to find 


that others are having the same bat- 
tles to fight and problems to solve 
that are discouraging to ourselves. 

3. The thing I enjoy greatly and 
feel that I receive so much that I 
can apply in my own work after go- 
ing back is the chance we have to see 
these ideas and their results worked 
out in the schoolroom. 

4. The programs given by the pu- 
pils and organizations of the schools 
are very inspiring and give one an 
opportunity of comparison as well as 
a means of becoming acquainted with 
new material suitable to particular 
needs. I find the selection of mater- 
ial very much of a problem when 
having to order “on approval.” 
Hearing and seeing the effect is very 
different from playing it through on 
a piano. 

5. We should know one another. 

6. Going to Lincoln means prog- 
ress to you, progress to your schools, 
progress to your teachers, and new 
ambition and energy to you. In fact 
it recharges the battery for another 
period. 

Why of course, go to Lincoln! 





4. OSBOURNE MC CONATHY, 
Evanston, Illinois. 

“Why go to the Conference at Lin- 
coln?” Because I believe that a 
worker in the field of Public School 
and Community Music cannot afford 
to stay away from the conference. 
There is no better way to keep in 
touch with the live and active prog- 
ress in this field than by attendance 
upon the annual gathering of the 
men and women who are the leaders 
in the public school work of our 
country. To give and receive such 
ideas as we have, and by such giving 
and receiving, to have our ideas clar- 
ified, our thoughts developed, and 














our interest and inspiration intensi- 
fied, and our horizon broadened, 
surely makes attendance at the con- 
ference not only a pleasure and a 
duty but an actual necessity. I have 
already found all of these benefits in 
the meetings of previous years, and 
| look forward to the coming confer- 
ence as the basis of our long line of 
great meetings. 





5. CORA F. CONAWAY, 
Nebraska. 

If we measure ourselves by our- 
selves, our progress in any line of 
work will be very slow. Last year at 
Pittsburg was my first Conference, 
and now I realize what I have missed 
in the past. There is an inspiration 
which comes from mingling with 
“kindred spirits” that is not obtained 
in any other way. Public School 
music in America is practically in 
its infancy and as Theodore Thomas 
once said of the orchestra in this 
country, “it is not yet beyond the 
baby-disease period.” All sorts of 
childish musical ailments attack us, 
and I know of no better place to go 
for remedies than to a Conference, 
where each one has had one or more 
of these ills to contend with. 

There we meet the good country 
practicioner, with his old fashioned 
home remedies as well as the great 
specialist, each giving freely from 
his stoerhouse of knowledge, as the 
cause requires. I am making my plea 
to those who have never attended a 
Conference. You have missed mak- 
ing some splendid friendships. Do 
not think this is an austere assem- 
blage, where only a few dignitaries 
get together. It is a crowd of real 
live human beings with “good fel- 
lowship” as their motto, each realiz- 
ing that as Supervisors we have a 


York, 
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big work entrusted to our care, and 
each ready with his experience to 
help the other along to higher and 
better things. Can you afford to 
miss such an opportunity? 





6. ELIZABETH WELLEMEYER, 
Marshalltown, Iowa. 

You ask “Why go to Lincoln?” It 
has never occurred to my mind that 
there could be any question about 
it. I am going myself. I think it 
the great opportunity for teachers 
from Middle and Western states to 
attend. 

I go because I am glad to meet peo- 
ple of my own profession and sing 
and talk with them. The program 
prepared holds much of interest— 
and I am eager to see how the con- 
cert by supervisors will work out,— 
and want to be a part of it. 

Iowa is teeming with life and en- 
thusiasm for music and will surely 
have a large delegation there. We 
are all boosting for the Lincoln 
Meeting. 





7. E. L. COBURN, St. Louis, Mo. 

If there is a doubt in the mind of 
anyone as to whether the National 
Conference of Music Supervisors is 
a great and vital organization of 
educators, go to Lincoln. 

If there is a doubt in the mind of 
anyone as to whether the National 
Conference of Music Supervisors has 
accomplished more for the cause of 
universal public school music in the 
eight years of its existence than all 
ether forces combined, go to Lin- 
coln. 

If there is a doubt in the mind of 
anyone, as to whether this organiza- 
tion has elevated the standard of 
public school music, converted a host 
of the leading educators of the coun- 
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try who are now proclaiming the per- 
manent educational value of music, 
caused musicians to change their at- 
titude and admit that after all pub- 
lie school music is doing wonderful 
things toward arousing public inter- 
est, go to Lincoln. 





8 ELIZABETH CARMICHAEL, 
Fort Dodge, Lowa. 

The greatest pleasure and profit 
that I expect to derive from attend- 
ing the National Conference at Lin- 
coln will be personal contact with 
those of my own profession. 

As our host at Lincoln, Mr. Miller, 
said in the September Journal, one 
is lonesome professionally in a town 
where the supervisor is the only one 
of his profession. We who teach in 
the smaller cities of from twenty to 
forty thousand, without assistance, 
making our rounds twice a month or 
still less frequently, and aiming to 
bring help and inspiration to both 
pupils and teacher in charge, know 
what this means. We have a special 
need for attending such gatherings. 
It is a valuable lesson for us to be 
one of the crowd and to learn from 
those of wider experience and knowl- 
edge, to listen to exchange of ideas, 
although we may not contribute to 
the same. Previous meetings have 
been full of good things and the 
spirit of co-operation and good will 
has permeated the atmosphere. 
While visiting the local schools, at- 
tending the concerts or banquets, all 
may not have agreed as to method, 
but all have recognized the work in 
the various cities as being excellent, 
and all have united in saying that 
we have greatly profited from at- 
tending the conferences and observ- 
ing and hearing the work and meth- 
ods of others. 


With this same result in mind, I 
am looking forward to observing 
the work of the school children of 
iLncoln, to listening to the programs 
which show so much thought and 
care in preparation and which give 
promise of many good things. 





9. KATE M. B. WILSON, Sagi- 
naw, Michigan. 

The Supervisors’ Conference has 
given me my greatest stimulus from 
year to year for I have missed but 
two meetings I think. 

Each year our program has broad- 
ened, and while it seemed at our 
Minneapolis meeting we had reached 
the apex of practical and interesting 
lines of suggestion this year’s pro- 
gram is still richer. 

We are going to see the inside 
working of school orchestras and 
hear a band and orchestra concert. 
We are going to see two operas and 
an operetta, what a help, as well as 
pleasure, to see some one else do it! 

We have found the song fests at 
our banquets a most enjoyable recre- 
ation, and this is specially featured 
and extended at this meeting. Be- 
sides the opportunity given to see all 
lines of public school work and the 
discussion of the same, the program 
is rich in addresses. What a fine 
closing program on Friday! I feel 
that I cannot afford to miss one min- 
ute of the full week’s inspiration and 
suggestion. 





10. G.E. KNAPP, Mount Pleasant. 
Michigan. 

I take pride in the profession in 
which I work. If the people work- 
ing in this profession are organized 
for mutual advantage I have a right 
to be actively interested in the af- 
fairs of such an organization. The 














profession as a whole is not stronger 


than the average of its members. 
(To say nothing of the good old 
chain and its weakest link—which 
is probably rusty now.) It is my 
business to have a good job in my 
profession. Whether I have a good 
job or not depends on what certain 
other people think of the members of 
my guild as a whole, and of myself 
as a member of this guild. If I am 
not aware of what my fellow mem- 
bers are doing in my business, if I 
have no opportunity to have a part 
in shaping the course of action of 
the organization which represents 
my profession, if I deny myself the 
benefit of hearing what others are 
doing in jobs which have problems 
similar to those of mine I shall work 
myself so deeply into a rut that I 
cannot see out. The certain people 
mentioned above are aware that 
progress is being made in all lines 
and when they see advance steps 
made by others and notice that I am 
not keeping up with the procession 
I shall become quite unimportant to 
them no matter how smart I think 
I am all by myself. But I am not 
going to Lincoln because I am 
*fraid not to; I’m going because I 
wish to. I’m going for a very selfish 
reason; because I know it will do 
me good. That’s why I go to church, 
although there was a time when I 
went to church because I was afraid 
not to. This meeting concerns my 
worldly welfare in as important a 
way as the church does my spiritual 
welfare. And in an indirect way the 
two are related. 

The program for the Lincoln con- 
ference contains much that I cannot 
afford to miss. Some of it I could 
get from the printed proceedings, 
but the best of it is the inspiration 
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received at the original performance. 
People will be there who will know 
more about professional interests 
than I do. They are willilng to tell 
what they know and demonstrate 
what they say. It would be poor pol- 
icy indeed for me to stay away if I 
can possibly be there. So I have 
written to the Chicago Great West- 
ern Passenger Agent today. 





11. RUTH McCONN, Wabash, In- 
diana. 

Why go to Lincoln? Why, for re- 

pairs, for a general going over, and 


for new energy to urge one on 
through another year. 
For my own part, the impetus 


given me at the Pittsburg meeting 
has not yet lost any of its power, 
and the inspiration received there, 
has been a most wonderful help to 
me this year. I feel that I have done 
better work as a result of it. 

To meet men and women of wide 
experience in the musical world; to 
discuss with them difficult problems 
that they have, after many years of 
effort, successfully solved; to learn 
what others are doing toward the 
advancement and uplift of the Mu- 
sic profession; to hear of the great 
strides that are being made in Com- 
munity Music; to hear good music on 
every hand—these are just a few of 
the benefits to be derived from at- 
tendance upon a convention such as 
the one at Lincoln promises to be. 

Just mingle with a crowd of two 
or three hundred enthusiastic mu- 
sic lovers for four days, in a city of 
the Middle West where enthusiasm 
and community spirit run riot,—and 
1 challenge anyone to return to his 
work without renewed energy, new 
ambitions, and loftier ideals, and as 
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a result, you will be of much greater 
value to your community. 

Go to Lincoln! And you will al- 
ways thank the little god that 
prompted you to do so. 





12. BESSIE MILLER, Kansas 
City, Kansas. 

Yes, I expect to attend the Con- 
ference at Lincoln because I cannot 
afford to miss the inspiration to be 
gained by meeting the fellow super- 
visors in attendance and hearing the 
wonderful program that is being pre- 
pared for us. 

Overy phase of the program is of 
vital interest to the supervisor of the 
present day, when we must not only 
teach singing, but lead orchestras, 
supervise violin classes, teach musi- 
cal appreciation, musical history 
and harmony and lead the commun- 
ity chorus. 





13. FRANK A. BEACH, Emporia, 
Kansas. 

With several of the teachers and 
students of the Normal School of 
Music, I am planning to go to Lin- 
coln; First, we cannot afford to miss 
this opportunity of meeting the 
leaders in the field of public school 
music who will be in attendance. 
Second, we wish to see the work 
which is being done in the Lincoln 
schools. We are preparing super- 
visors who will begin their work in 
cities of average size and observation 
of the work in Lincoln will be in 
some particulars of greater value 
than that which might be seen in 
larger cities. Third, we do not in- 
tend to “get in a rut” and we wish 
to measure what we are attempting 
to do by the concensus of opinion 
which the Lincoln meeting will give. 


14. GRACE BARR, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. 

I am going to Lincoln, because 
having attended several Conferences 
I feel I cannot afford not to go. I 
always come back more than regaid. 
FANNY C. AMIDON, Valley 

City, Nort’. Dakota. 

The question, why should I spend 
a goodly part of my salary, which 
is earned by so many hours of hard 
unremitting labor, to attend a Music 
Supervisors’ Conference, is confront- 
ing every music supervisor at this 
time. 

It seems to me the reasons for at- 
tending are so many and vital, and 
the returns in inspiration, uplift and 
vision are so much greater than the 
money expended, that no supervisor 
can afford to miss the Lincoln, Ne- 
braska Meeting. Think what it 
means to be a part of a great na- 
tional movement that is working out 
the problems of more effective mu- 
sic teaching, of extension work, of 
community work, of the spreading 
of a wider musical appreciation, of 
how best to give our young people 
an education that shall better fit 
them for life, and the employment of 
their leisure hours. The music su- 
pervisor in the smaller towns, unless 
she co-operates with these larger 
movements must work out the prob- 
lems of her department alone. She 
must be the musical life, inspiration, 
and light of the community. Too 
often by her failure to keep alive the 
musical life and light becomes a 
darkness and a stumbling block to 
many. At these conferences the op- 
portunity is given to go into the 
school rooms and see the work done 
by experts under the same condi- 
tions that we are doing our work. 


15. 
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ARE YOU HELPING TO DEVELOP SCHOOL MUSIC? 
YOU MUST KNOW MORE 


What are the Leaders in School Music Saying and Doing? 


THE BOOK OF PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


National Conference of Music Supervisors 


FURNISHES 


Ammunition for School Music Extension 


$1.00 for each year’s volume 


Purchase the ones that are missing from your files 
See that your public library has a complete set. 


ADRESS: JAMES McILROY, JR., Treasurer McKEESPORT, PA. 








The Book of Proceedings 


If any member of the Conference has not received a copy of the 1915 book please 
communicate at once with the treasurer, James Mcllroy, Jr., 3001 Cliff St. McKeesport, Pa., 
who will see that a copy is sent to all entitled to same. It would help matters greatly if 
you enclose your 1915 membership card. Quite a number of inquiries regarding the book 
reached the various officers shortly before it was ready. It is hoped that all were satisfied 
when the reply came in the form of a book. We are now ready to register members for 
1916 and all desiring to become members will please fill out the following; 





APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Music Supervisors’ National Conference 


=" $2.00 new member 
Position Enclosed $199 renewal 


Please give address to which you wish the book sent. 
All who paid 1915 dues are “Renewals.” Others are “New.” 











If you have not paid dues since 1914 send $2.00 asking the treasurer to credit you 
with 1915 and 1916 dues. The book for 1915 will be sent you at once and the 1916 book 
will be yours when it is ready. 
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This gives an ideal opportunity for 
comparison and we see with clearer 
vision where our own strength and 
weakness lie. 

[| wish I might say the word that 
would arouse all music supervisors, 
who have never attended these con- 
ferences to go to Lincoln this year. 
Once come under the influence of 
this splendid body of workers and 
you cannot stay away. 





16. WM. B. KINNEAR, Larned, 
Kansas. 

I expect to go to Lincoln (1) be 
cause I was at Keokuk and three 
succeeding meetings, and want to re- 
new old acquaintances and form new 
ones; (2) because the Conference is 
the biggest and most important 
thing of its kind in the country, and 
is increasing in size and importance; 
(3) because such an organization is 
a sort of clearing house for balanc- 
ing of accounts in methods, experi- 
ments, results, fads and fallacies; 
(4) because many of the shining 
lights of the guild may shed inspir- 
ing rays for the good of lesser lights, 
and because less conspicuous mem- 
bers may discover their own worth 
in helping to make a more musical 
America; (5) because the program 
promises valuable theoretical, inspi- 
rational, and illustrative material 
on all phases of school music work; 
(6) because no supervisor who 
strives to be alive in the living pres- 
ent, with a friendly and hopeful out- 
look for the best of past and future, 
ean afford to miss such a meeting 
if it is within range of reasonable 
possibility to attend; and (7) be- 
cause of any and all of many other 
reasons which may suggest them- 
selves after these lines have been 
mailed to editor of the Journal. 


17. MARIE BURT PARR, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

1. For Fellowship: I love to talk, 
and eat, and sing with my fellow 
workers. With the friction of so 
many minds some sparks of inspira- 
tion are sure to spring forth. 

2. To Keep in Step: Our Confer- 
ence is leading a grand march of 
musical progress. We have reached 
definite results as to musical phraes- 
iology and standardizing familiar 
songs. Now we are working on 
standardizing grading below the 
High School, and in the High School 
among other things. We must “keep 
in step” or we'll have to fall by the 
way. 

3. For Inspiration: The results 
others are attaining will keep us 
cheered and striving. The president 
of our college used to say, “as soon 
as perfection is reached decay be- 
gins.” Watch out! for when you 
think you are all right you may be 
all rot. No danger of too much self- 
esteem if we meet the leaders in our 
profession even every other year. 

Forward, march, to Lincoln! 





18. CLYDE E. FOSTER, Ypsil- 
anti, Michigan. 

One is first impressed by the per- 
sonnel of the Conference, the splen- 
did men and women actively inter- 
ested in this phase of music educa- 
tion, public school music. At once, 
one’s faith in the importance and 
dignity of the profession, with its 
opportunities and _ possibilities, 
strengthens. 

Possibly it is the unusual whole- 
some spirit that pervades the Con- 
ference, the spirit of comradeship, 
the spirit of broadmindedness, far 
above the petty bickerings of lesser 
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The New School of Methods in Public 
School Music 


TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL SESSION 


COLONIAL CLUB, CHICAGO 


4445 GRAND BLVD. 


June 24th to July 15th, 1916 


This school was established to give a concise and comprehensive course in 
public school music, and for the past twenty years has offered training to those 
wishing to become specialists in the subject. To supervisors already in public 
school music work it offers the opportunity of keeping in touch with new 
ideas and methods. In the following subjects courses will be offered: 


METHODS INTERPRETATION 
HARMONY EAR TRAINING 
MELODY WRITING SIGHT READING 
MUSICAL DICTATION ORCHESTRATION 
PEDAGOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY CHORUS CONDUCTING 


FOLK DANCING 


The Colonial Club is advantageously situated, being twenty minutes’ ride 
from the heart of the city, and the building and grounds lend themselves for 


work and recreation. 

Arrangements for desirable accommodations for students have been made 
in the vicinity of the school. Board and room can be secured at from $7 to $10 
per week. The tuition for the three weeks’ course is $15. 


For catalogue giying full outline of work to be offered, address 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


330 East 22nd, St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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crganizations, and the breadth of vi- 
sion that make the most lasting im- 
pression upon the individual. 

It is the meeting and acquaint- 
ance with representative supervisors 
with a unity of purpose that brings 
a refreshing enthusiasm, a new cour- 
age, a new inspiration and a new 
power that cannot be measured. 
Who shall say how much was added 
to one’s growing efficiency 

The varied program offered this 
year at the Lincoln meeting is one 
of wide scope and great attractive- 
ness. The opportunity given to hear 
illustrative music work from ele- 
mentary grades through high school, 
through University, the operettas, 


the concerts and the addresses on the 
live topics of the day by noted educa- 


tors together with the social element 
promised in the Conference Concert, 
the banquets and receptions reflect 
much credit upon our gracious host, 
Mr. Miller, and his co-workers, upon 
the hospitality of Lincoln, upon the 
able Board of Directors and officers 
and merits the grateful appreciation 
and hearty support of every loyal 
supervisor. 





19. F. A. TUBBS, Bryan, Ohio. 
“On to Lincoln” should be the slo- 
gan of every aspiring Music Super- 
visor in this broad land; especially 
those located in the smaller towns 
where the supervisor is so nearly 
alone musically, that he must fur- 
nish the stimulus for his own work 
as well as the stimulus for others. I 
presume there is not another body 
of professional workers of any kind 
in the country which includes in its 
membership so many hard-working 
and enhtusiastic well-wishers for the 
vest interests of their respective com- 
munities as the Music Supervisors’ 


Conference. What the magneto is 
to an auto, the conference will be to 
us all. It will furnish the spark that 
will keep us going until the next 
meeting. So many vital subjects 
will be discussed that we will soon 
be “has-wasers” if we fail to attend. 
The Lincoln meeting will be a little 
in advance of last year’s as has been 
the case with each succeeding meet- 
ing since the organization of the con- 
ference. We can’t afford to econo- 
mize by staying at home. Economy 
is the judicious expenditure of money 
and energy and surely a supervisor 
needs the influence of this meeting 
more than he does any other one 
thing. 

Mr. Earhart and Mr. Miller have 
prepared for us a very fine program 
for which we should all be very 
grateful. 

“On to Lincoln”! 





20. CLARA T. DAILEY, Peoria, 

Illinois. 

You ask if I am going to Lincoln. 
Why, surely I am going. When you 
attend one Conference, your con- 
science (if you have one) will not 
permit you to stay away. You get 
the Conference “habit.” 

It is the only time in the year that 
you meet many people doing the 
same line of work that you are doing, 
the only time that you can talk 
freely of existing conditions in your 
line of work. Every meeting is so 
full of good fresh ideas, that if you 
take them all home with you it takes 
several months to fully digest them 
all. When you do take them home 
with you, you have the courage to 
take them to your Superintendent 
and local Board and the courage to 
push them through in your own com- 
munity. Yes, it is really worth the 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE SONG 


Children. catching the spirit of the song are easily kindled to artistic ren- 
dition; this, in a measure, marks the song as good. But, the true test of song 
greatness comes in a class of indifferent voices, when the song kindles the spirit of 
the child. 


The Junior Song and 
Chorus Book 


contains many such songs. From outward indifference the child is startled to 
alertness. Through them he hears the call of artistic impulse. Young voices 
swing into these stirring measures of the great masters and the days of 
mediocre singing are forever over in your class. The songs, many of which 
are time-proven concert favorites for the first time arranged for the young 
and changing voice are representative of the highest musical and literary stand- 
ards. The bass parts are invariably easy and the arrangements permit of 
three-part, four-part and choral singing. - Such composers as Beethoven, Schu- 


bert and Handel cannot fail to uncover the hidden talents of your class. 





A MUSIC COURSE The NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL 
which provides an abundance of easy yet devoted to school music will be held at 
attractive songs at a very low cost: LAKE FOREST COLLEGE 

R ; Lake Forest, Illinois 
Primaey Melodies ___ -__----- $ .25 July Ist, to July 29th, 1916 
Grades 1 and 2. 
" THE FACULTY 
N. E. M. C. First Reader___-__- 30 James M. McLauglin, Boston. 
Grades 3 and 4. Letha L. McClure, Seattle. 
. T. P. Giddings, Minneapolis. 
Intermediate Song Reader- -_- 32 Mary Strawn Vernon, Chicago. 
Grades 5 and 6. W. J. McCoy, Oakland. 
Junior Song and Chorus Book .50 Charles H. Judd, Chicago. 
Grades 7 and 8. A. Cyril Graham, Chicago. 
Marie F. Geiger, Charleston. 
$1.37 Glenn H. Woods, Oakland. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
DALLAS COLUMBUS SAN FRANCISCO 
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sacrifice of your summer trip to at- 
tend the Conference. The social 
side is quite as beneficial as the in- 
tellectual. 

The Middle West and the West 
surely must show everybody that the 
Lincoln Conference is the Confer- 
ence “de luxe”. 





21. MARTHA CRESSEY, Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota. 
First Supervisor speaks: 
Why go to the meeting at Lincoln? 
Why sit there a-noddin’ and blink- 
in’ 
And hear people fling 
At the way that we sing? 
I'm going to stay home [’m a 


a-thinkin’! 


Second Supervisor speaks: 
Why go to the meeting at Lincoln? 
Why, bless you, I’m going to be 

drinkin’ 
In knowledge and cheer 
That will last for a year 
I can’t stay away, I’m a-thinkin’! 


’ 





22. ALFRED HALLAM, Saratoga 
Springs, New York. 


1. Isolation is desolation. 

Why isolate yourself? 

2. Exchange of ideas, such as you 
will have an opportunity of getting 
at this meeting means progression. 

Why not progress? 

3. You may have something up 
your sleeve that your fellow super- 
visors are looking for— 

Don’t tie up your sleeve. 

4. We all need inspiration in our 
work. The inspiratoin you can get 
at one of these meetings is worth a 
year’s salary to you, if you go in the 
right spirit. If you have a chip on 
your shoulder, stay at home. 


5. Try to be helpful yourself and 
you are sure to obtain help from 
other supervisors. In order to obtain 
national recognition supervisors 
must be united. Unity is strength. 
Let this Unity be the slogan of the 
Lincoln meeting. 

6. The program is exceedingly in- 
teresting and _beneficial—Supervi- 
sors are always looking out for new 
Cantatas or Operettas that are 
worth the doing and not too difficult 
of production. 

“The Contest of the Nations” by 
N. Clifford Page is one of these. I 
have given it twice, its first pro- 
duction at Chautauqua last summer 
and the second one this present 
month. Its national melodies and 
Folk Dances can not but arouse en- 
thusiasm, it is worth the journey to 
Lincoln. 





23. HATTIE FULLER, Albert 


Lea, Minnesota. 


If you want to find out what is 
being done by the progressive super- 
visors “Go to Lincoln.” If you want 
to experience the joy of singing to- 
gether with hundreds of enthusias- 
tic musicians during the evening 
meal “Go to Lincoln.” If you want 
to get out of a rut, touch shoulder to 
shoulder with the men and women 
in your line of work who are doing 
things, to step into the laboratories 
and see their work, “Go to Lincoln.” 
You will attend another convention 
that is so full of good fellowship, 
where each one is willing to tell how 
he has accopmlished his best results. 
The days will be full from breakfast 
time until late at night. Fatigue 
will come, but not from lack of in- 
spiration. 
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The Appreciation Series 


Great Modern Composers 
Bp Daniel Gregory Mason 


This book is intended as a sequel to “The 
Appreciation of Music” by Thomas Whitney 
Surette and Daniel Gregory Mason. 


Cloth. Price $1.50, Postpaid. 


THE H. W. GRAY COMPANY 


2 West 45th Street NEW YORK 
Sole Agents for Novello & Co., Lt. 








> ‘L: rH. . 
os Chicago S="=> 


Great Western 


OFFICIAL 
ROUTE 





From 
CHICAGO AND THE EAST 
TO THE 
National Conference 
OF 
Music Supervisors 


Lincoln, Nebraska, March 1916 





BEST SERVICE “999 
Minneapolis and St. Paul to Omaha and 
the West 


TWO THROUGH STEEL TRAINS DAILY 


For berth reservations and full information ask 
the nearest C. G. W. Agent or write 


A. L. CRAIG, Gen. Pass. Agent 
Cc. G. W. R. R. 
CHICAGO 


122 So. Michigan Ave. 





GehoolOditions 


The Most Popular Song Books 


Because he apprecia- 
ted the increase of sen- 
timent favoring college 
songs in our prepara- 
tory schools, and be- 
cause he questioned the 
advisability 


Tnebgs 


‘ i aig £ educational 


of introducing to youth 
<a during his transitional 
t | ma years many of our too- 
ane free college songs. Prof. 
2eS Leo. R. Lewis compiled 
and edited “School 

Songs with College 

Flavor.” 

The cvuliection contains all the old and 
new popular college songs, edited and re- 
vised to eliminate the objectionable fea- 
tures in the originals but to retain the 
very desirable sentiments of friendship 
and loyalty. The music has all been care- 
fully arranged for youthful voices, includ- 
ing the interchangeable alto-tenor part. 
This truly unique collection is proving 
exceedingly ed in High Schools and 
Prepatory Schools. Price, in flexible cloth 
binding, 55 cents postpaid. 

OTHER SONG BOOKS FOR SCHOOL USE 
In flexible or stiff cloth binding. 


We are publishers of a complete series 
of scheol edition song books and will be 
pleased to send you complete descriptive 
and contents catalogue on request. 


HINDS, NOBLE & ELDRIDGE, Publishers 


30 Irving Place, N. Y. City. 








OPERETTAS 


“She Didn’t Give in’’ Comic Operetta for 
/" er Wm. H. Hutchinson.. .60 
A musical adaption of ‘““Thank Goodness the Table 
is Spread,’”’ and “The Obstinate Family”. Was 
first performed at a well known New York school, 
with great success. 
“The Bandit” An Operetta for Children 
ssiciecesdeletiasiabaserentichinanasheaaeeeel C. E. Steele .30 
The small outlay for costumes and scenery makes 


this Operetta exceedingly popular with all who 
enjoy good music and funny dialogue. 


WM. A. POND & COMPANY 
18 W. 37th Street NEW YORK 








You'll Like Gambleized Music 


T s BOUND to give satis- 
faction. Cheapest in 
the long run. We sell 
everything published in 
octavo and sheet music 
gambleized. Additional 
cost is 3c for sheet music 
and 2c for octavo. Give 
Gambleized music a trial, 
and you'll use no other. 


“It’s the solution of a long 
and vexing question.’ 


Gamble Hinged Music Co., * Ya2,Buree, S* 
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“Why go to Lincoln?” O! so many 
reasons why—but hardly a valid one 
why you should or could not go. 





24. STELLA R. ROOT, St. Cloud, 

Minnesota. 

The most dangerous tendency in 
professional life is the tendency to 
get into a rut. I go to the National 
Supervisors’ Conference to receive 
some jogs that will help to keep me 
out of a rut. 

I go to hear papers that are sug- 
gestive but not exhaustive, that will 
provoke discussion. I believe in dis- 
cussion and I shall be unhappy if 
ever this conference grows to a size 
which probits a free forum. I wish 
however, that our discussion might 
be more general. Some of us are 
known too well for our much speak- 
ing and some are not known at all 
because we never speak. 

I believe that the best work in mu- 
sic in this United States is being 
done, not in our largest cities, not 
in Universities, Colleges and Normal 
Schools, but in cities of less than 
fifty thousand inhabitants. I wish 
that some power could arouse the 
body of excellent Supervisors in 
smaller places. They could do much 
in the discussion of our common 
problems. They are so situated as 
to be able to solve much better than 
those who are working under the 
handicap of the over-population, po- 
litical exploitation and economic ir- 
regularities of the large cities. 

I go to the National Supervisors’ 
Conference to meet old friends in 
the profession and am eager to make 
new ones. I am looking forward to 
the social evening meal and all the 
informal gatherings at luncheon, in 
the hotel lobby, in the corridors, any- 
where and everywhere. 


The perfect catholicity of this 
Conference constitutes, in my think- 
ing its greatest strength. East may 
be east and west may be west but we 
meet as comrades tried in the central 
state. 





25. MILDRED HAZELRIGG, To- 
peka, Kansas. 

The other day, I received a pack- 
age of letters from the children of a 
Third Grade. You will understand 
after reading Alice’s and Clinton’s 
ietters why I am coming from the 
geographical center of the United 
States to the Music Supervisors’ 
Conference at Lincoln. You see I 
have so much to learn in order to be 
worthy of the confidence of little 
children and the Conference teaches 
so many valuable lessons. 

Clay School, Third Grade. 
Dear Miss Hazelrigg :— 

I thought that I would write you a 
little letter to tell you how tickled we 
are that we are going to have new 
song books. We know some of the 
songs in it. And we like the songs 
in them so much. We want you to 
come around again and teach us 
some more new songs. We like that 
song so well that you had us play. 

Yours truly, 
Alice Hoyes. 


Topeka, Kansas. 
Jan. 18, 1916. 
Dear Miss Hazelrigg :-— 

I am going to write you a Ititle 
letter to tell you how much enjoy- 
ment we will get out of our new 
song book. We know four or five 
songs in it. I like to sing because 
I never have any trouble with my 
voice. 

Yours Sincerely, 
Clinton Steele. 
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Modern S meres 


are persons of alertness, forethou 
imagination and adaptability. ~ 
bear great responsibility and know it. 
Success with them is imperative and 
Failure a vague obscurity not to be 
thought even possible. 


To good results they must have 
media; and to get good media they 
— apply to a good dealer—a dealer 
who knows their craft and holds good 
media and only good media ready for 


their instant call. 
The School and Community Orchestra 


In Two Books—By L. M. Gordon 


Supplementary Music for Public Schools 


Edited by W. H. Aiken 


and Willis School Songs 
ARE GOOD MEDIA 


Years of discrimination, study, and extensive experience, 
have fitted us for our task of supplying the all critical 
Supervisor correctly. 








Catalogs and Literature sent to 
any address upon request. 


The Willis Music Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
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JUST PUBLISHED! 


“SLUMBER SONG” 


For Soprano Solo and MaleQuartette, or Chorus, 
with Violin Obbligato (ad lib.) and 
Piano Accompaniment 


Words bp Ella M. Smith 
Music bp Howard I. Smith 


The Melody is one of unusual charm, 
set to words of haunting tenderness, and, 
while offering no technical difficulties, the 
harmonization is of such a character as to 
make possible a most impressive rendition. 

The Violin part adds greatly to the full- 
ness and beauty of the ensemble, although it 
may be omitted without marring the general 
effect. 

Program-makers, who are looking for 
“Something Different,” will find much to ad- 
mire in this new, and, altogethcr charming 
composition. 


Price, 15 cents the Copy 


Discounts to Music Teachers, Conductors, and 
Music Supervisors, 25 per cent from retail 
price per copy, not prepaid. 


The J. A. Parks Company 


York, Nebraska, U.S. A. 
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This Great 





f “t. y Int oB 


Song Book 


hal wilt 








This song book will make 
music teaching easier for 
you as it has for thousands 
of other teachers. It con- 
tains a carefully graded 
selection of well liked 
songs, in easy keys, that 
all children can readily 
sing. 





32 it 


A million and a half copies 
of this wonderful little 
book have been sold. It 
has lightened the task of 
thousands of teachers and 
made children want to 
sing. Send for it and let 
simplify your music 
teaching. 


The 101 Best Songs 


The new and old songs that will Ave—the melodies with a purpose 
~—are in this book. Patriotic, Sacred, College and Folk Songs, Songs 
of Sentiment and the Home — all with words and music complete. 


3Ge | a copy in lots of 100 or more, F. O. B. Chicago. 
Oc per dozen, prepaid, or 10c per copy, prepaid. 
To obtain the lowest rate, orders for 100 or more may be made up partly of 





Be Seguners Book of Songs 


+4--% exercises, rote songs 


Ri, for ers and little tots. 








The Fable Fompany 


“Beginner’s Book of Songs” provided you 
cannot use 100 copies of either one. 


Free Sample Copy to Teachers 
Mentioning this paper, 
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A very business-like letter came 
from Oscar, who conducts a pop- 
stand on his front lawn, all summer. 
Sometimes his song of “Ice-cold 
pop!” grows very monotonous to the 
rest of us in the block but his letter 
is quite characteristic of his business 
methods. I am substituting a name 
or so and the word “conference” for 


“song book” and giving you Oscar’s 
letter in full. 

Topeka, Kansas, Jan. 18, 1916. 
Dear Mr. Dykema :— 

I am writing you a little letter. I 
think I shall enjoy the conference. 
Well I guess that is all. 

From 
Mildred Hazelrigg. 





Voice Testing and Classification 
of Voices 


by ELSIE M. SHAWE, 


Where the school system is large 
and the Supervisor of Music has 


many duties, the problem of testing 
and classifying the voices of pupils 
of the grammar grades and high 


schools is a serious one. The follow- 
ing method may be suggestive to 
those who, like the writer, are obliged 
to consider time-saving devices. 

With only one assistant for the 
Grade Schools (who spends her time 
almost exclusively in the lower 
erades) I am able to test individ- 
ually the voices of all pupils in 
grades six, seven and eight and those 
that elect music in two of our High 
Schools, in addition to giving the 
full music course in our City Normal 
School and general supervision of 
music in the High Schools and 
Grades. 

In a single semester I test about 
6,000 voices and all pupils in the up- 
per grades, and those that elect mu- 
sic in the High Schools, are tested 
and classified twice during the school 
year. On an average 75 voices are 
tested in an hour and the following 
is the method. 


St. Paul, Minnesota. 

The regular teacher with first the 
boys and afterwards the girls of her 
class, meets me in a room or hall 
where there is a piano; the pupils 
stand in line on one side of the in- 
strument and class-teacher is seated 
on the opposite side with pencil and 
the school Voice Record Book in 
which she records date of test, name 
of pupil, his voice and part to which 
he is assigned ; in a few cases in addi- 
tion to the above, under remarks, is 
recorded any defect or ailment of 
vocal organs that need special ex- 
amination by nurse or school physi- 
cian. As soon as I begin testing a 
pupil’s voice, the teacher records his 
name and is ready to write my opin- 
ion the moment I am through with 
the test. The vocal exercise that I 
select depends upon the age, sex and 
physical appearance of the pupil. If 
the voice is unchanged I generally 
select a short motive such as “sol mi 
do” and the pupil sings the exercise 
in about three keys, beginning with 
E-major and singing each repetition 
in a higher key. I then give the pu- 
pil the pitch g, on second line treble 
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The Congdon Music Readers New wane sia (Octavo) 


Music Rolls, Desk Charts CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 
° ° 64 E. VAN BUREN ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Pitch Pipe 


A Life On the Ocean Wave 06 
Howard Gordon Bennett. Unison Chor- 
us for Boys’ Voices. (Inter. or H. 8.) 

To Daffodils 06 


The Evolution of Howard Gordon Bennett. Three-part 

Chorus for Girls’ Voices. (Inter. or H. 8.) 

‘ : We’re a Bunch of Jolly Good Fellows .06 

An O ri a 1 nal Pla n of Howard Gordon Bennett. Unison Chorus. 
e ‘ (inter. or H. 8.) 

Visual Instruction Based Invocation to Rain . 06 
Howard Gordon pepe. Part Song for 
mixed voices. (H. 8S.) 

On the Study of Songs Children’s Peace Anthem 08 
Katharine C. Baker. Unison Chorus. 
(Inter.) 

Sight Reading Melodies ’ 35 
F . F. F. Churchill. Words by Laura Roun- 
Used in the Leading tree Smith. For Primary Grades. 


Schools of America 





THE HINGE !S A PART OF THE WEAVE 


c. H. CONGDON The hinge we use for hinging music. 


Write for circulars describing the var- 
ious purposes for which this hinge can be 


200 Fifth Ave. 623 S. Wabash Ave. | “504... Basily applied; can be cut any- 


ae where; it cannot rip nor ravel. 
W YORK CHICAGO 5 yd. roll 10cts. 15 yd. roll 25cts. 














1916 Commencement Music 
in Preparation 


These octavo nuinbers and five others, will be sent free to Music 
Supervisors, when published, upon request. 


, Voice. Price. 
12,900 Bella Napoli. F. Boscovitz..............- SO. SS ee ree $.12 
12,893 Carnival Choruses—From “La Tarantella”’. 
eee ee rer ree S. S. T. A. Bass ad lib.. .10 
12,901 Daybreak. Vocal gavotte. G. F. Wilson..S. S. A. Bass ad lib.... .10 
12,899 Here they come. Vocal march for Boy’s 
OE NE RE re ere ke a eer 12 
IR70G Mareling. TH. Tretere ... 2.20. cccsc cence My Te By .cccccccaces 12 
12,891 Old Tubal Cain. C. A. E. Harris ........ S. - T. or A. Bass ad. 
“i ee RR 12 
12,897 Onward to Fields of Glory. “Belisario.” 
i SED vo sinks. 60S ea SEN SEs owe eels S. S. T. or A. Bass ad. 
S otdeksantanbaed 10 
12,894 Song of the Armorer. Boy’s Glee Club. 
Sf pee eee ete ea. See .08 
12,895 Stepping Together. March Song for Boys’ 
Og ee a ree eer ee i eae Te otic rne s 10 
12,890 The Light of Youth. March Song. J. C. 
BET. odccgnttysioncannedad ooo bnaedne rns ee ee ee eee er .08 


Liberal Discount on Quantity Orders 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 86 S16N. MASS 
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staff and he sings the ascending and 
descending scale. Pupils who can 
sing g, first space above treble staff 
with ease and with a light pure qual- 
ity of voice are assigned to the first 
soprano division; those who do not 
sing with ease above e, fourth space 
of treble staff, nor lower than b-flat, 
second space below treble staff, are 
assigned to the second soprano part; 
while those who can sing g third 
space below treble staff, with free 
open throat and produce in some de- 
gree a tone that is full warm and 
dark in color on pitch of the treble 
written below the treble staff and 
who can sing to d or e-flat, fourth 
line or space on treble staff, are as- 
signed to first alto part. 


With boys whose voices have 


changed or show signs of change, the 


following test is given. The pitch 
g fourth space bass staff is given to 
pupil, and the boy sings the descend- 
ing scale from that pitch; if he can 
sing to the octave below (or to g on 
first line of bass staff) he is assigned 
to the bass division; if he can only 
sing to e on third space bass staff, 
and can sing up to g or a second line 
or space treble staff, he-is assigned 
to second alto part, and sings what 
is considered the tenor part in four- 
part harmony. 

I do not use songs that require the 
second altos to sing lower than f 
fourth line of bass staff, and in most 
of our four-part songs, g is the low- 
est tone of the second alto part. 

Among the boy basses I find many 
that have a decided break in the 
voice at b first space above bass staff ; 
these boys will sing to b-flat in chest 
voice and say they can sing no 
higher; in cases of this kind I give 
extra time and lead these basses, 
with suggestions of various kinds to 


use a light head, or falsetto tone, on 
e-flat, d, d-flat and ¢ above bass staff ; 
by practice this light head tone will 
soon change into a mixed tone and 
the boy will then have a bass voice 
of the usual compass. Whenever it 
is possible I re-test the second alto 
division twice a semester, as most of 
these boys are in a transition stage. 

We begin three-part music in the 
last half of the Sixth Grade and I 
do not find many alto voices in this 
grade; the second soprano division 
is invariably the largest in all upper 
grade rooms, and it is well to bear 
this in mind, as in case of mistaken 
judgment on the part of the exam- 
iner, the unchanged voices are in 
less danger of being injured by sing- 
ing this part. 

In Seventh Grade I find, first and 
second sopranos, first altos and a 
few basses and second altos; in 
Eighth Grade I almost invariably 
find voices that are assigned to five 
(5) divisions,—first and second so- 
pranos, first and second altos and 
basses. All boys in the school, with 
bass, or second alto voices, take mu- 
sie with the A Eighth Grade and by 
arranging the daily program so that 
music comes at the same time in the 
upper grade rooms, this change can 
be made without difficulty. 

In four-part songs that do not go 
above e fourth space treble staff, the 
second sopranos sing with the first 
sopranos; in other songs, they sing 
with the altos, except in songs ar- 
ranged for first soprano, second so- 
prano, first alto and bass. In this 
last named group of sungs the first 
and seeond altos sing the same part, 
so the five classes of voices are as- 
signed to the four vocal parts ac- 
cording to the compass and arrange- 
ment of the song. I never assign a 
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FOURTH EDITION--Now Ready Supervisors and Directors of Music: 


Three Editions Sold. 30,000 Copies 






men, 


BRIGHTEN YOUR ASSEMBLY HOUR 
bp using 


‘‘TheAssembly'==<"Collection’’ 


By C. G. HOOVER 
The book that has won its way into hundreds of 


High Schools, Wormai Schools, Colleges and yniversities 


Entirely on its Merits, without the aid of Sales- 


Also widely used by Choral and Te 
& Y. 


Classes, Glee-Clubs, Institutes, Y. M 











PLACE A’s.. and In The Home. 
CONTENTS of the “Complete Edition” 
YOUR Part |. 650 Selected Scriptural Readings, and Singing Responses __ 20 p. 
Part |!. 123 Standard Hymns and Sacred Songs... === 85 p. 
ORDER Part lil. 27 National Hymns and Patriotic Songs. _- omaiaaul 26 p. 
NOW Part IV. 81 Standard Songs and Choruses. carefully edited_.______ 90 p. 
Part ¥. 36 School and College Songs, Rounds, Toasts and Singing Yells 20 p. 


NOTE THE LOW COST Alse Songs for Arber Day, Christmas, Commencement and Special Occasions. 
The Comaiiote Book 65c. (Postesid 75<] Over 320 selections, 256 pages, blue silk-pattore cloth. gold 


r $52.00 per hundred [Ne es 


title. Best typography and pressw 


Sec. L. Containing Pie. 1,2&3/ - 
copy “on approval for Examination 
Sec. Il. Containing Pts. 3, 4&5 { Contents SEND FOR List of Schools using it or Recent Adoptions. 


Price each 55c © 64c Postpaid 


Some Endorsements of Users. 


_* aS ee meee SS State Number of Books Needed if Adopted. 


“F olk Games and Gymnastic Play” 





For Kindergarten Primary and Piay Ground 


. MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
nae Educational Bureau Sonweer a. 








Get our Prices on Music Supplies (Music Supplies of All Publishers) CHAI CAGO 











Tracy Music Library 


1 BEACON STREET 
Boston, Mass. 


A Circulating Library of Music 


Operas, Oratories, Cantatas, Choruses, 
, loaned by the week or month, -- 
also Orchestra Parts to same. 

We have a special library of Or- 
chestra Music conforming to editions 
of the leading publishers of school 
music. These sets may be either 
rented or purchased. 

We make arrangements for all com- 
binations of voices and instruments, 
do copying, transposing and duplicat- 
ing. Let us send you a complete ca- 
talogue. 





Theodore Thomas, 
the Great Musical 
Director, said: 


“We want concentration of professional 
talent, methodical training and a musical 
atmosphere. The formation of this COL- 
LEGE realizes one of my most cherished 
hopes.” 


This was in 1878, when he became the 
first Director of 


The College of Music 
of Cincinnati — 


Its students have won distinction and 
prosperity as teachers, concertists and on 
the stage. If you contemplate a musical, 
dramatic career, or preparation for Puab- 
lic School Music Supervisor, write for our 
literature and free catalog. 


The College of Music of Cincinnati 


Elm Street Music Hall Cincinnati, O. 
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girl to the second alto part as I 
consider it unsafe for a girl to use 
the chest register exclusively and she 
is apt to do this, when most of the 
tones she sings are written below 
the first line of the treble staff. 
The testing and classifying of 


pupils, 12 years and older, means, 
that part-music in our schools is not 
only a desirable thing from the mu- 
sical side, but a necessity, for the 
preservation of the vocal organs of 
the boys and girls. 





Starting In 


A Letter from Washington, D. C., 


By Hamlin E. Cogswell. 


Your letter and request received 
and in the midst of activities which 
usually keep a man unusually busy 
at this particular time of the year, 
I am taking time only for a meagre 
report of my work in the schools of 
Washington. This is a unique and 
wonderful city, and when the Con- 
ference meets here as I hope it may 
in the near future, there will be en- 
tertainment enough without any 
musical display to appeal to the dele- 
gates. 

Musically the city, I am told, has 
always supported outside talent and 
at present is revelling in a week of 
Grand Opera with the most brilliant 
stars in conjunction with the Pav- 
lowa Ballet Russe with every seat 
in the Belasco sold at big prices. A 
number of other star courses are fea- 
tured, and 4:30 in the afternoon is 
the popular hour. The people know 
and appreciate good music but the 
audiences, like the population are 
cosmopolitan and society with a 
capital S makes for a large listen- 
ing, of musical, social and sartorial 
distinction. I will not take the time 
to speak of local offerings at this 
writing. 

It falls to the lot of every super- 


visor who enters a new field of labor 
to make a careful study of condi- 
tions. This is what I am doing. I 
am not studying political conditions, 
for they are mixed and intricate al- 
tho I may well do so as it looks at 
present as though politics may in- 
vade the school system which at pres- 
ent is free from them. 

Washington is unlike any other 
city in the matter of administration. 
Sverything done must be by an act 
of Congress. In matters financial 
they have the say to the smallest de- 
tail, a certain sum specified for every 
expenditure. 

The Board of Education is ap- 
pointed by the Judges, but a bill has 
been introduced into the present 
Congress to take it out of the hands 
of the courts and give the power to 
the District Commissioners entirely 
who shall appoint a Director of Edu- 
cation who, as I understand, shall 
simply look after that phase of 
school matters. If this movement 
carries politics will enter the schools 
and great changes may result. The 
citizen’s associations are opposing 
the change. 

I found a warm welcome awaiting 
me and a hearty spirit of co-opera- 
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KITTY CHEATHAM: HER BOOK 


Twenty-nine Songs and Recitations from 
the Repertoire of Kitty Cheatham 


Written with four exceptions, expressly for her and heretofore only 
in manuscript form 


Price, boards, net $2.00 


Of great interest to all who believe that the psychology 
of a nation is wrapped in its cradle songs. 


Among the composers represented are Schumann, Tchaikowsky, H. W. Loomis, 
H. L. Brainard, R. Huntington Woodman, Elizabeth Coolidge, John Alden Carpenter 
and A. W. Kramer. 


There is verse by Robert Louis Stevenson, William Blake, Kenneth |Grahame, 
and other well-known poets. 


Cover design in colors was drawn by W. Graham Robertson. 





The Educational Value of Her Art 


is expressed in the tribute of Chancellor Payne of George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

‘‘For twenty year I have had an intimate and constant experience with 
teachers, and have never seen them held as they were to-night, by KITTY 
CHEATHAM.” 











HOW TO THINK MUSIC 


By HARRIET AYER SEYMOUR 


A NOTE READER 


By HANNAH SMITH 


Paper, net 25 Cents 


Teaches beginners to read and write 
music easily, to know the letter-names 
of notes and associate each note with 
its corresponding position on the piano- 
forte key-board. 

This interesting work is a clear expo- 
sition of the notes in treble and bass 
clefs, and is confined entirely to one 
key, C Major. The author does not en- 
ter into a discussion of sharps or flats. 
There are numerous discussions that 
make for proficiency in note reading. 


AT ALL MUSIC STORES 


G. SCHIRMER 


3 EAST 43rd STREET NEW YORK 


New Edition, Revised and Augmented 
Price, net 75 Cents 


Develops the melodic and harmonic 
sense through the medium of what may 
be called the ‘‘mind’s ear.’’ In other 
words it teaches one how to make ment- 
ally audible the printed score without 
the aid of piano or other musical instru- 
ment. It will be found of special value 
in teaching young children, as it pro- 
vides a musical rather than a mechanical 
foundation. The supplementary list of 
teaching material, graded as to diffi- 
culty, will be of much service to the 
teacher. 
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tion, all of which has made my work 
pleasant. 

Unfortunately, the city has had 
in three years as many directors of 
music and now I make a fourth, and 
it is easy to understand that I found 
decidedly mixed conditions, of which 
I shall not write. I am working upon 
a complete and systematic course of 
study for the entire system of 
schools, white and colored from the 
first grade to the Normal Schools 
inclusive, which has not been done 
heretofore. 


The High Schools, while a part of 
the system are largely managed by 
the High School Principals. 


The schools for the colored people, 
a third of the population, have like 
those of the white, their assistant di- 
rector of music. The same is true of 
the Manual Training, Art, Domestic 
Science, etc. I find the musical con- 
ditions very good jn the colored Nor- 
mal School and very interesting 
singing in the schools I have visited 
with the peculiarly wierd and sweet 
tones of the race. The corps of music 
teachers are not called supervisors 
owing to the fact that the city is di- 
vided ‘into districts and each has 
what may be called a division super- 
visor in charge. There are fifteen 
of these music teachers for white 
schools and an assistant Director 
and seven teachers for the colored. 
There are 192 schools, nearly 2,000 
teachers and 70,000 pupils for my 
supervision, and it may be seen that 
in the short time I have been in the 
city I have not been able to round up 
the work of investigation and com- 
plete the course of study. I find a 
good tone quality, but inability to 
read music readily. 


I have started (mind I say 


started) orchestral activity thruout 
the entire system and there seems to 
be much enthusiasm. The reports 
from the various schools is most en- 
couraging. The combined orchestras 
of the High Schools will number 
about one hundred pieces, and of the 
divisions of the grammar schools, 
nine in number, with from ten to 
twelve schools in a division there 
are already more than 300 children 
enrolled many of whom play aston- 
ishingly well. These are for white 
schools alone. A like proportion wilt 
develop in colored schools. 


The work is to be carefully 
graded. The first division for those 
who do not play in tune, the second 
for the more advanced, able to tune 


their instruments, but violins play- 
The 


ing only in the first position. 
third consisting of those playing in 
all the positions and other instru- 


ments played with ability. Each 
school to have its own unit and un- 
der the guidance of the regular music 
teacher. There is a military spirit 
as you know in this city and in con- 
sequence there is a superfluity of 
drummers and buglers who report 
for practice in the various schools. 
1 am advocating the taking up ef the 
unusual instruments by beginners 
and hope to lay the foundations of 
instrumental music in the public 
schools if unable to see at present a 
complete musical structure. 

I have in mind the organization 
of bands but the opportune moment 
to ask for adequate appropriation 
has not come. I am agitating The 
Cadet Band for High School Cadets 
of which the city is very proud and 
in these days of “Preparedness” the 
organization is popular. I find a de 
plorable lack of reed instruments, 
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William Shakespeare 
Born April 23, 1564 
Died April 23, 1616 

1916 


Shakespeare died three hundred years ago, 
but today the VICTOR brings back the long 
forgotten music of Shakespeare and his time 
to the world. 

The ballads, ‘‘Airs’’ and dances of the 
days of good Queen Bess live again for us 
through Victor Records, which have been 
made in anticipation of the Nation-wide 


observance of the tercentenary of the ‘‘Bard of Avon.”’ 

Nowhere else can you obtain the real old English country dances, gath- 
ered by Mr. Cecil Sharp, nor the songs from all the plays, carefully re- 
produced from the oldest authentic versions, with suitable instrumentation 
and the proper voice for the part in the play. 

For Pageants, Festivals, Masques, any Play of Shakespeare, or A Shakes- 
peare Day, you will find here abundant material for your needs. 


AS YOU LIKE IT CYMBELINE 
17623 Act II, Scene S. Song: Under the Greenwood 64218 Act Il, Scene 3. Song: Hark, Hark, the Lark. 
Tree. (Dr. Arne.) Raymond Dixon and Chorus (Schubert. ) Evan Williams 


37717 Act Il, Scene 7. Song: Blow Blow, Thou Win- 


ter Wind. (R. J. S. Stevens.) 


JULIUS CAESAR 


Reinald Werrenrath and Chorus 352 . 
17623 Act IV, Scene2. Song: What Shall Hie Have Who *5776 Act III. Scene 2. Antony's Addvem, 
Killed the Deer? (Bishop.) Victor Male Quartet HAMLET 
17634 Act V, Scene 3. Song: It Was a Lover and 


His Lass. (Morley.) 


Raymond Dixon and Harry Macdonough 


35235 Act Tl, Scene 1. Recitation: The Duke’ 


17717 Act 1V, Scene S. Traditional Songs of Ophelia. 
. Olive hiine 
16912 Act III, Scene 1. Recitation: Soliloquy. 


ech Ren Greet Frank Burbeck 
17163 Av’ !!. Scene 7. Recitation: The Seven Aces 17115 Act I'l, Seene 2. Recitation: Hamiet on 
of Man lrauk Burbeck Friendship. 
KING HENRY THE EIGHTH ROMEO AND JULIET 
16912 Act ITI, Scene 2. Wolsev’s Fare- 88302 Juliette’s Waltz Song. Tetrazzini 





placed under the instru- 
ment safe and secure 
from danger, and the 


responsible people. 


Ask any Victor Dealer for these 
Victor XXV new and beautiful records by our un- 
equalled staff of Victor artists. 

For full information, write 


_ When the Victor is not Educational Department 
in use, the horn can be Vict Talki Machi Co. 
Camden, N, J. 


cabinet can be locked to ll 
protect it from dust and ‘ 
promiscuous use by ir- 


wellto Cromwell. Fraak Burbeck £88421 Lovely Angel. Farrar-Clement 


70102 Fairest Sun Arise. Lambert Murphy 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE 35234 Selection. Pryor’s Band 
17662 Act IV, Scene 1. Song: Take, O 
Take Those Lips Away. OLD ENGLISH DANCES 
(Traditional.) Raymond Dixon Victor Band 
64252 Song: Take, O Take Thuse Lips ; 
Away. (Bennett.) 17801 ‘ Row Well, Ye Mariners. 
John McCormack i. 
. tterfly. 
MERCHANT OF VENICE = *7"*"| Three Meet. 
17163 Act I, Scene 3. Recitation : Shy- 178464 Tidesweit 1 lostteesteneh Binente 
lock’s Rebuke. Frank Burbeck ‘ Kirkby Malzeard 4 
55060 Act I1I, Scene 2. Song: Tell Me 17847 4 Flamt ghS ~ | ord — a 
Where is Fancy Bred? (Stevenson) § May Pole D ; Sit King Hal. 


Lucy Marsh and Reinald Werrenrath 17087 5 Minuet: Des Juan (Mozar'.) 
17160 Country Dance: Pop Goes t 
MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR oyocc Morris Dance. { Weasel. 
35270 Overture. (Nicolai.) 17329 Ribhon Dance. 
Symphony Orchestra of London 17328 Shepherd's Hey. 
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double-basses and timpani but they 
must come. I am teaching three 
evening classes, one, a community 
chorus, which gives promise of a fu- 
ture and a spread of the idea, one in 
sight reading and one in orchestral 
playing. 

At some future time I will write 
at length concerning our plan for 
outside credit of musie in the High 


School. I am giving this phase care- 
ful consideration at this time. 

I have given you a skeleton of 
Washington Public School musical 
conditions and hope to be able to pre- 
sent them in flesh and raiment to the 
National Supervisors’ Conference 
two or three years hence when I 
hope they may decide to come to 
Washington. 





Music For Children’ 


By Thomas Whitney Surette 


is doubtless true that 
numberless prosperous 
American families in which the 
words ‘art’ and ‘literature’ mean 
nothing whatever, this condition is 
due, in most cases, not to lack of 
time, but to lack of inclination. We, 
like other people, do what we like to 
do. No real attention is paid to the 
cultivation of a love of the beautiful 
in childhood; very little attention is 
paid to it in the educational institu- 
tions where we are trained; so we 
grow up and enter upon life with a 
desultory liking for music, with a 
distinct lack of appreciation for poe- 
try, and with almost no interest in 
painting or sculpture. 

And this condition is likely to in- 
crease rather than diminish as time 
goes on, until, having finally arrived 
at moments of leisure and finding 
that neither our money nor any other 
material possession gives us any deep 
or permanent satisfaction, we turn to 
beauty only to be confronted with 
the old warning: ‘Too late, ye can- 


While it 
there are 


*Selections from a stimulating article in 
the March, 1916, Atlantic Monthly. 


not enter now.’ Tor we have arriv- 
ed at the time when, in Meredith’s 
phrase, ‘Nature stops, and says to 
us, “Thou art now what thou wilt 
be.”’ For this capacity for under- 
standing and loving great books and 
paintings and music has to grow 
with our own growth and cannot be 
postponed to another season. The 
average American man is supposed to 
have no time for these things. He has 
time, but he refuses to turn it into 
leisure. 

The intellect of man, in itself, is 
never supreme or sufficient. Feeling 
or instinct is half of knowledge. 
‘Whoever walks a furlong without 
sympathy,’ says Whitman, ‘walks to 
his own funeral drest in his shroud.’ 


Our object is therefore to suggest, 
first, that the perception of beauty 
is, in the highest sense, education; 
second, that music is especially so, 
because it is the purest form of beau- 
ty ; and, third, that music is the only 
form of beauty by means of which 
very young children can be educat- 
ed, because it is the only form acces- 
sible to them. 
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MUSIC SUPERVISORS 


Plan now to attend the Summer School 


The American Institute of Normal Schools 


dessions of 1916 
WESTERN SESSION EASTERN SESSION 
Northwestern University Lasell Seminary 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS | AUBURNDALE, MASS. 
JUNE 26TH TO JULY 14TH JULY 6TH TO JULY 27TH 


Did you ever think what wonders fresh enthusiasm will work 
with the daily task? If you are successful it makes you more so; 
if you are discouraged, it gives you fresh inspiration for your work. 


W here can this enthusiasm he found ? 


This question is very easily answered—by attending the 
Summer School of the 


American Institute of Normal Schools 


Complete announcement later. 


Are you interested? Write for prospectus to: 


FRANK D. FARR W. N. HATCH 
Manager Western School Manager Eastern School 
623 S. Wabash Avenue 221 Columbus Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. BOSTON, MASS. 


Cut Out And Return To Us 





THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF NORMAL METHODS 

Gentlemen: — Kindly send me your 1916 prospectus of ‘“The American In- 
stitute of Normal Methods.’’ I am interested in a summer school devoting 
its energies to the subject of Public School Music. 
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“Music Unites the People” 
American Patriotism 


THE NEED OF THE HOUR 


“The question of Americanization has been made acute 
on account of the war in Europe. Americanization is the 
problem of education. Natives are as sadly in need of Amer- 
icanization as foreigners .... The task before us, as great 
and as inspiring as that which confronted a Washington or a 
Hamilton, is to unite into one people the multitude of divergent 
races that have made their homes here.” 

—(From Extension Bulletin, Columbia University.) 


Gontest of the Pations Operetta with dances, 

Text by Frederick H. 
Martens, Music by N. Clifford Page, brings 18 different nations together 
in friendly rivalry of song and dance, in striking contrast to what is going 
on abroad. 

Each nation is shown at its best, to the pride of all. 

The history of America is traced through song and dance, and America 
is triumphant, as the land of Justice, Fellowship and Opportunity. 

The work arouses American Patriotism to the highest pitch of enthu- 
siasm—“‘our souls, our lives we dedicate to Thee, America.” 

It unites all aliens in the bond and spirit of true Americanism. 

In bringing practically the entire world into view, at its spiritual best, 
it creates enthusiasm for what President Wilson meant when he said that 
a person to be a good American must be a citizen of the world. 

It is a work of far-reaching social and community significance. 


THE “CONTEST” is an ENORMOUS POPULAR SUCCESS. 


“8,000 people enthusiastically applauded, tramped and shouted through the 
colorful performance.’’—The Chautauqua (N. Y.) Daily. 


IT IS A WORK OF ART, AND AN HONOR TO AMERICAN COMPOSITION, 


“done with mastery, in a way that few men writing music in America today 
can hope to rival.""—A Walter Kramer, Composer and Critic. 


List price, $1.00; time an hour and half. 
Copy sent on approval 


Cc. C. BIRCHARD & COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
Leading Publishers of School and Community Music 
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